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of a grey colour, varied here and there with a reddish sand. What the solid Rock is composed of I am ashamed to say I do not know; but it may be. the same as the rock which is always forming around it—namely, a sandstone cemented and indurated by water passing through limestone. In consequence, it has an oolitic appearance, and sometimes a granitic. There are various caves abounding in stalactites in consequence. The lime is so adhesive that they mix no glutinous substance in the whitewash made of it, as they do in England; and when used for walks, instead of gravel, we observed it looked as solid as a granite pavement. The old Moorish fortifications are entirely made of it—that is, of the earth of the place. They are entirely made of earth rammed tight together in a framework, which is afterwards removed after the manner of the Pisans, which the Duke of Bedford introduced to England some time since at Woburn Abbey.
So much on the nature of the rock. As we rode up the carriage-way the Rock seemed to heighten marvellously. It had so hung over us, and at the same time receded from us, when we were in the vessel, that it seems but a few hundred feet high, being really 1,500 feet. But now our up-hill rid© convinced us, though our eyes were unconvinced ; still, I can give you no account of the guns and batteries, which I do not understand ; of course, they are very imposiBg. Before us lay the range of African mountains, which differ in shape from the Spanish. The African seems to be of volcanic origin-— conical and independent like waves. Ape's hill rises 3,000 feet from the sea, being the termination of the Atlas chain-Behind we saw this part of the Atlas distinctly, covered with snow, T think ; the range is very high, the highest mountain being 10,000 feet. Further towards the east, about Fez, the range is highest, being in one place 14,000 or 15,000; I forget which.
The Rock of Gibraltar, where we now were, presented a very broken surface, being more like haycocks or a ploughed field than anything else. In the intervals grow large aloee, the flowers still remaining ; geraniums clothe them as ground-ivy may a bank in England. As we went along the road, huge cactuses sprawled over the walls. I did not know they grew so large} they were as thick as the trunk of a good* sized tree. The oranges were in full fruit, and various other hot-house plants. We went round the side as far as the Monkey Cave, where we were fortunate enough to see some o|ck ; rush come* ua ongints-pipo on the floor—ceases, is renewed, flourishes				
